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GENEALOGIES OF ATLANTIC HISTORY 

William O'Reilly 


This paper reviews the origins, course, context and content of Atlantic history as it is debated and 
taught today. Beginning with an analysis ofthe context in which the earliest ideas ofthe Atlantic 
Community and of a shared Atlantic history emerged, specifically in the writings of Walter 
Lippmann from 1917, the paper offers a series of complementary genealogies of Atlantic history, 
proposing that a closer scrutiny of those shared aspects of common cultural engagement and 
exchange grew out of a confluence of interests shared principally by North Atlantic countries in 
the aftermath of World War II. In 1955, Godechot and Palmer's presentation on 'The Problem of 
the Atlantic" to the International Committee of Historical Sciences in Rome marked a crucial 
step in this process; so too did the promotion of Atlantic history by the pre-eminent historian 
Bernard Bailyn some forty years later. The growth and popularity of the "Atlantic World" is 
viewed as a possible response to globalization at the end of the twentieth Century. Also 
reviewed are the historiographical debates surrounding Atlantic history; how American history 
incorporates, or is incorporated into, Atlantic history, and the opportunities that Atlantic history 
offers to the broader discipline. 

KEYWORDS Atlantic; Atlantic history; historiography; genealogy; Walter 
Lippmann; Bernard Bailyn; Jacques Godechot; geopolitics; globalization 

What would a universal society be like which would have no particular country, which 
would be neither French nor English, nor German, nor Spanish, nor Portuguese, nor Italian, 
nor Russian, [...], nor American, or rather which would be all of these societies at the same 
time? What would be the consequence for its customs, its sciences, its arts, its poetry? How 
would the language incorporate this confusion of needs and images . . . And what would 
that language be? Would the fusion of societies result in a universal idiom, or would there 
be a dialect of transactions serving daily usage, while each nation spoke its own language, 
nr would Hifferent lannuanps rather hp understooH hv pvprvonp? UnHpr what similar rulp. 
under what Single law would this society exist? How is one to find a place in a world which 
is made larger by the power of ubiquitousness, and made smaller by the little proportions 
of a globe which is everywhere polluted? All that will be left will be to demand that science 
find a way of chanqinq planets . . . 


In many ways, the dilemma facing Rene de Chateaubriand in this extract from 1 841 is 
that more broadly facing historians today interested in Atlantic history. 1 In the past twenty 
years, in particular, Atlantic history has become a phrase of common currency in Journals 
and monographs treating of early modern and colonial history. Atlantic history has 


Chateaubriand, Memoires d'outre-tombe, III, 715, 720-721. See also, Rothschild, "Globalization and the 
Return of History," 106. 
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become associated, both for its admirers and for its detractors, with new and 
unprecedented technologies and with the internationalization of the Academy. An ever- 
increasing body of scholarly work has cast itself as "Atlantic History" or "Atlantic Studies" 
in recent times while a Journal of Atlantic Studies was being published in Spain since the 
1950s. 2 It often appears as if a hitherto "neglected" early-modern Atlantic World has, it 
seems, been uncovered, and charted for the first time. 3 Previously a hyphenated world 
of European communities and their territories along the western Atlantic seaboard, and 
seen largely as colonial, or post-colonial, our world is now made simple by the catch-all 
Atlantic World, a Community of exchange of commodities, of labor, of ideas, of languages 
and of cultures. 4 The Atlantic, as a System of analysis, places developments in the colonial 
motherland and in the colonies on an equal footing, "accentuating both inter-imperial 
exchanges and intra-imperial negotiations," viewing the sum as a whole, "as an interactive 
construction," although this, too, may be seen as a new form of imperial history. 5 The Atlantic 
World has become recognized as a shared space; a theatre where certain goods were 
traded and in which certain ideas were espoused and found willing audiences. What 
Bernard Bailyn would later describe as "a Single functional unit," strove to "encompass 
the entire Atlantic basin" in a descriptive and conceptual way. This Atlantic Community, 
if missing since the end of the eighteenth Century, was rediscovered bya new Atlantic Com- 
munity of scholars, largely in Europe, in the twentieth Century: many of them emigres, and 
certainly atypical of their contemporary historical communities for their interest in extra- 
European history and culture. Yet there must be limitations to what Atlantic history, and 
Atlantic histories, do and can do. The course, context, and content of Atlantic history 
have been set largely over the past fifty years, through the fusing of various historical 
lineages across the Atlantic World. Why is the Academy now, more than ever, ready to 
embrace the concept of Atlantic history? Where has Atlantic history come from, and why 
now, and does Atlantic history have a more adulterated lineage than the gilded family 
tree typically presented would have us believe. Moreover, are we, as historians, "changing 
planets" as Chateaubriand predicted, by reconfiguring historical cosmologies and creating 
a New World, an Atlantic world? 

It was the joining of forces of Robert Roswell Palmer and Jacques Godechot to 
present a paper to the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences in Rome that 
sparked the new wave of debate on the idea of Atlantic Studies and of an "Atlantic civiliza- 
tion." Godechot and Palmer argued, in their paper on "The Problem of the Atlantic," that 
both France and the United States of America were determined by their almost simul- 
taneous eighteenth-century "democratic revolutions" and that both countries had, as a 
result, a closely connected history. Developing their argument, Palmer and Godechot 
urged the countries of Western Europe to overcome their differences and to strengthen 
the bonds of the "Atlantic Community." 6 Palmer, a Student of the historian Louis Gottschalk, 


2 Anuario de Estudios Atlänticos, published in the Canary Islands. 

3 Hancock, "The British Atlantic World," 2. 

4 Fernändez-Armesto, Before Columbus, vii. 

5 Hancock, "A World of Business to Do," 4. See also Bowen, £//fes, Enterprise and the Making ofthe British Over- 

seas Empire. 

6 Godechot and Palmer, "Le probleme de l'Atlantique," 175-177. 
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had absorbed much of his mentor's opinions on the pivotal time that was the late eight- 
eenth Century, a time when "the first world-wide revolution" took place; a global revolution 
with American and French aspects. 7 Palmer had taken the historical and revolutionary inter- 
connectedness of America and France and suggested the formulation of a paper that made 
use of such phrases as "Atlantic civilization," "Atlantic System" and "Atlantic history." More 
than anything eise, perhaps it is the apparent coincidence of the publication in the United 
States that same year, 1 955, of an edition that had not been in print since 1 800 that causes 
one to reconsider Palmer and Godechot's presentation. 8 The original collaboration of the 
staunchly anti-(French) radical Friedrich von Gentz and John Quincy Adams, both men 
unsympathetic to say the least to the French Revolution, mirrored across time to find rep- 
resentation in Palmer and Godechot. France had fallen out of favor because of her reluc- 
tance to become involved in the new North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) pact of 
1949 and this was a clear response to suggestions that France and the United States had 
always followed historically divergent paths. The "Atlantic Problem" paper by Godechot 
and Palmer offered an opportunity to reclaim the "shared revolutionary moment" theory 
proposed by Gottschalk and buttress the North Atlantic nations against any further criti- 
cism. As Lippmann wrote in 1943, the British nations and the American nations are com- 
pelled for their own survival to liberate France and to foster the restoration of the power 
of France." 9 

By drawing the American Revolution into world history, Palmer and Godechot under- 
scored the historical nature of the "Atlantic revolution" that they spoke of, and the resulting 
"Atlantic civilization" continued to survive, as witnessed some few years earlier in military 
alliances during World War IL The importance of the American Revolution as a source of 
connection between North America and Western Europe was underscored by Lippmann's 
frequent evocations of the Roman (then Christian fathers — especially Thomas Aquinas) 
origins of the English and American Revolutions. 10 Palmer would mellow in his enthusiasm 
for the notion of an "Atlantic civilization" in the subsequent years as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization fractured into various spheres of influence. In a wonderful letter, Palmer 
revisited the idea of an "Atlantic civilization," writing, "my doubts date from the Rome meeting 
of 1955, where I found so many British and other Europeans opposed to the concept that 
I concluded that it was fatuous for Americans to insist upon it. You cannot go around publicly 
claiming to be married to a woman who not only denies it but shudders at the thought. 
And where marriage can be proved at law, Community of civilization cannot." 11 


: 


Gnttsrhalk anrl I arh. Furnnp and thp Mndprn World 


Friedrich von Gentz, A Comparison of the French and American Revolutions. Originally published in 1800 in 
the Historisches Journal of Berlin, edited by Freidrich von Gentz and translated and printed in English in 
Philadelphia byJohn Quincy Adams, ambassadorto Prussia; reprinted in von Gentz, The French and American 
Revolutions Compared. 

Lippmann, lo roreign roucy, bi. 

10 Lippmann, The Public Philosophy, 98, 104; Lippmann, A Preface to Politics, 212. Lippmann was, in Essays, 
building on the workof Barker, Traditions of Civility, 101 -1 12. Barker also wrote on the idea of "national char- 
acter" in nation building. 

"Palmer, "Generalizations about Revolution," 75-76; Fursenko, "The American and French Revolutions 
Compared." 
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What is this "Atlantic World," then, which has grabbed the attention and research 
time of historians on all sides of the Atlantic — and indeed, in universities where scholars 
are now employed as "Atlantic historians," in Australia; Austria and Germany; in the 
United States and elsewhere? 12 Clearly Atlantic history as it is now taught, and researched, 
is much more than a concentrated form of oceanic history, of the Atlantic Ocean proper 
(although Oceanic history as a more populär area of our discipline deserves investigation, 
too). Atlantic History, it has been posited, is as ill-defined and catch-all an historical con- 
struction as is "the Renaissance," and "the Cold War," a construction typically reserved 
for perceived "complex" or "other" conglomerations of difücult definition and geographic 
embrace. Atlantic history has been seen by some critics as a neo-colonial, politically 
correct attempt at re-writing European history with some "other bits" given deferential 
treatment. Such as an attempt at replacing one European, or Anglo-Saxon, or First 
World, hermeneutic System of comprehending the past with another; or as global history 
writ small; or as a justification for continuing to teach "Old World" history ("Renaissance 
and Reformation") in geographic and political contexts where it might otherwise be difficult 
to justify its inclusion. Alternatively, might Atlantic history be seen as a new variety of a civi- 
lizing mission: perhaps even a new form of informal empire? 

Clearly there is something cohesive about the Atlantic zone. The Columbian 
exchange and resultant exchanges are strikingly different to anything seen in Arab and 
Chinese trade in the Indian Ocean in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In observing 
centralizing themes in history, we often think of three principal categories: the State, the 
economy and the culture. All three have been the core of "Atlantic" studies and all three 
can be seen to bind parts of the Atlantic together in interconnective webs. The premise 
of Atlantic history, then, can be accepted for those reasons which an "Atlantic Community," 
to use Walter Lippman's phrase of 1917, shared after 1492. These shared issues include: 


A movement of traffic and commodities across imperial boundaries, which led to a 

previously unseen diffusion of capital and finance. In turn this led, to improved 

communication, which had consequential effects on intellectual, cultural, and political 

change and exchange; 

A monumental movement of free and un-free migrants over a five hundred year period 

that radically altered or destroyed many cultures and radically, and detrimentally, 

transformed many others; 

A use and modification of labor forms, most importantly of slave and indentured forms of 

labor; 

And a sharing or borrowing of commercially and economically-informed social, legal and 

political ideas across imperial boundaries which led directly and indirectly to new forms of 

territorial government and political practices. 


12 See, inter alia, Fröschl, "Atlantische Geschichte"; Pietschmann, Atlantic History; Schnurmann, Atlantische 
Weite. 
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There are also a number of geographic, or geopolitical, characteristics which the 
Atlantic Community shared and shares and which have impinged on our understanding 
of historical change: 

1. Our understanding of the Atlantic has been limited because of the historical division of 
the System between east and west, and between north and south, both in writing and in 
cartography; 

2. The Atlantic touches five of the continents and its shoreline is made up of their coasts; 

3. The Atlantic Ocean is the major drainage basin of all the major continents and receives the 
waters of the major river Systems of the world. Practically all of the productive agricultural 
lands of the temperate zones of the earth lie along rivers that drain into the Atlantic basin; 
Continental areas drained by rivers emptying into the Atlantic are about twice as great as 
those emptying into the Pacific and Indian oceans combined; 

4. The Atlantic Ocean has a greater Continental shore line than the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans combined; 

5. And natural routes for trade, travel and exploration were created by winds and currents in 
the Atlantic; the Gulf Stream separated north from south just as much as the Mason- 
Dixon Line did. 13 

These points, political, economic and social, helped to create a Situation where, by 
the end of the eighteenth Century, the Atlantic had formed into a more extensive, intensive 
and co-ordinated economic entity than the world had ever known. 14 So if Atlantic history is 
to be anything more than boiled-over imperial history, in the words of David Hancock, it 
must accentuate cross-boundary exchanges, by avoiding the overwhelming preoccupation 
among colonial Americanists with domestic colonial American affairs and among early- 
modern Europeanists with metropolitan politics, thought and culture. Atlantic history is 
both inter-imperial and intra-imperial; certainly, an inter-imperial perspective in the study 
of Colonial America and early-modern Europe is as fruitful as the traditional ways of study- 
ing the history ofthose regions. However, is Atlantic history, like New British History (in an 
Atlantic Perspective) 15 something which started (more recently after Britain's accession to 
the European Union), as an academic response to a changing political world? 16 If its natural 
inclination is, as David Hancock wrote, to be a "boiled-over imperial history," what new fuel 
is firing the stove? Where does the motivation for Atlantic history come from? 

Atlantic history is rooted, by many supporters, in the world ofthe 1920s and after and 
in the writings of Walter Lippmann, Fernand Braudel, Jacques Godechot and of Robert 
Palmer. The "Atlantic Community" was a phrase first used by Walter Lippman in 1917; 
writing in The New Republic, the avid Interventionist wrote not only in defense of "the Atlantic 
highway" but also to preserve: 

the profound web of interest which joins together the western world. Britain, France, even 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian nations, and Pan-America are in the main one 


3 Outhwaite, The Atlantic, 13-17. 

4 Hancock, "The British Atlantic World," 2. 

5 Pocock, "The New British History in Atlantic Perspective." 

6 See Cannadine, "British History: Past, Present — and Future?" 
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Community in their deepest needs and their deepest purposes . . . We cannot betray the 
Atlantic Community by submitting . . . What we must fight for is the common interest of 
the western world, for the integrity of the Atlantic Powers. We must recognize that we are 
in fact one great Community and act as members of it. 17 

Lippmann quoted an Italian political representative at the Versailles discussions in 
1919 in his justification of the "Atlantic Community." In the ongoing difficulties after the 
secession of military activities, this Italian diplomat dismissed American involvement in 
Europe. "This is our old Europe, and you Americans must not be surprised. We have had 
our American phase, but that is over now that the war is finished. We have been 
through a frightful illness. . . . Then Europe recovered." 18 These sentiments were reiterated 
over twenty-five years later, when Lippmann, responding to a rather negative review of his 
book US Foreign Policy, wrote a letter to the Editors of the Nation: 

. . . the American nations have always since their settlement been members of an historic 
Community, comprising the peoples who live on the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. These 
nations include-besides the American republics, Canada, the United Kingdom and 
Eire-the following states of Continental Europe: France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. All of these states constitute, I insist, a 
Single System of security in that an aggression against any one of them will of necessity 
involve all of them. I call this System the Atlantic Community. The members of it in Con- 
tinental Europe are all of them "west of the Curzon line." 19 

One year later Lippmann would extend the "Atlantic Community" to include: 

Argentina (in spite of her dissent), Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominician Republic, Ecuador, Eire, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Commonwealth of the Philippines, Portugal, Salvador, 
Union of South Africa, Spain, Uruguay, Venezuela. We should also include Sweden (now 
a neutral), Italy (an ex-enemy), Greece (a recognized maritime State), and Switzerland (tra- 
ditionally neutral), all of them vitally bound up with the Atlantic Community." Beyond the 
Atlantic World "lies a world which is still the heir of Byzantium . . . the Moslem, the Hindu, 
and the Chinese communities." 20 

Lippmann's "Atlantic Community" did not — indeed could not — include Germany, 
and he dismissed the idea of a "European Union" along lines similar to those in existence 
today. He was not in favor of "a European union comprising all the nations west of 
Russia and including Britain . . . Such a 'Europe' would inevitably be a Pan-German 
Europe . . . It would alienate Britain from Russia, and it would — if the United Kingdom 


17 See Lippmann, Force and Ideas, xi, and "The Defense of the Atlantic World," 69-75. 

18 Lippmann, The Political Scene, ix-x. 

19 Blum, Public Philosopher. Selected Letters of Walter Lippmann, 439, Letter of 29 June 1943. Emphasis is 

Lippmann's; the "Curzon line" was the eastem boundary of Poland as defined by the League of Nations in 

December 1919. Lippmann justified his definition of the Atlantic Community in US Foreign Policy, 79-82. 

20 Lippmann, US War Aims, 47-48, 52. 
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. . . adhered to it — cause the dissolution of the British Commonwealth and the isolation of 
the Americas." 21 

Lippmann's desire for an "Atlantic Community" was lost forever in the isolationism of 
American politics in the 1 920s and 1 930s, but his Suggestion resurfaced in the 1 940s hot on 
the heels of an Atlantic doctrine. 22 He wrote in his US WarAims that the new post-war world 
order would, and should, be dominated by "great regional constellations of states which 
are homelands, not of one nation alone but of the historic civilized communities." 
Among these, he wrote, will, or should be, the Atlantic Community, military powers that 
were "variations within the same cultural tradition," which was the "extension of Western 
or Latin Christendom from the Western Mediterranean into the whole basin of the Atlantic 
Ocean." 23 Many other texts from the period began to use the phrase, with popularity 
picking up in 1945. 24 Ross Hoffmann, historian at Fordham University, published the 
important Europe and the Atlantic Community in March 1945 in which, quoting Salazar of 
Portugal, Madariaga of Spain, and Lippmann, wrote that the "Atlantic Community" was 
"the progeny of Western Christendom." 25 The Atlantic context became profoundly import- 
ant and this was marked nowhere more clearly than in the Columbia University historian 
Carleton Hayes's Presidential Address to the American Historical Association in 1945, 
when he challenged American historians to recall and remember the underlying forces 
that linked the continental worlds, namely the shared Atlantic. Hayes wrote, "The area of 
this common western culture centers in the Atlantic and extends far into Europe and 
along African shores, from Norway and Finland to Cape Town, and westward across all 
America, from Canada to Patagonia." 

Hayes, whom Bailyn notes was, like Hoffmann, a convert to Catholicism and 
a fervent anti-Communist, went further, denouncing the "starry-eyed universalism" 
of alliances during the second world war and noting that "we Americans are 
co-heirs and co-developers, and probably in the future the leaders" of a new Atlantic 
Community. 

These debates had an impact on the writing of history also immediately. Already 
as early as 1941, Arthur Schlesinger, in an essay entitled "World Currents in American 
Civilization," had stressed the necessity to locate American history and American connec- 
tions in a "world history" context. 26 Schlesinger, like Carleton Hayes and Walter Lippmann, 
advocated comparative history simply as a way of making the discipline more cosmopolitan, 
especially in the United States. 27 Heralded by many as the apogee of scholarly comparative 
history was the approach advocated by Fernand Braudel in The Mediterranean and the 
Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II. However, this had not appealed to many 


21 Blum, Public Philosopher, 439. 

22 Lippman, (editorial), The New Republic, 17 February 1917, 60; ibid., US War Aims, chapter vi. See also: 

Thistlewaite, "Atlantic Partnership," 1 . The connections between the United States and Britain were remarked 

upon during this period, however, in terms of naval history, in: Ballard, America and the Atlantic. 

23 Lippmann, US War Aims, 52; Steel, Walter Lippmann and the American Century, 339, 380. 

24 Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle; Bellot, "Atlantic History;" M. L. Hansen, The Atlantic Migration; Krauss, The 

Atlantic Civilization. 

25 Hoffmann, "Europe and the Atlantic Community," 25, 34. 

26 Schlesinger, Paths to the Present. 

27 Tyrrell, "American Exceptionalism in an Age of International History," 1033, 1035. 
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American historians as it has largely eschewed the nation-state. 28 Contemporary American 
historical studies that were more populär, rejected the longue duree in favor of what is 
usually termed "Progressive historiography," an approach that produced such studies as 
Charles and Mary Beard's Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1927). Charles Beard, 
like so many of the most influential voices in Atlantic history, had much rn ntart with 
Germany and the German Academy and was widely read in German philosl^^land 
social theory: his oft quoted and favorite dictum was Weltgeschichte ist Weltgericht^ Yet 
despite his cosmopolitan views, Beard was convinced that the uniqueness of American 
civilization invested it with the last hope of universal history. 30 In one of Bernard Bailyn's 
earliest pieces on the subject, from 1951, he engaged with this issue, decrying "Progressive 
historiography" and while accepting that "Braudel's book [was] not a revolution in 
historical method" argued for the validity of the approach in an American historical 
context. 31 Yet Braudel's Mediterranean, however much it has been involved as inspiration, 
is d/saggregative, taking apart, not putting together the elements of a world. 32 Certainly, 
this school of American history had other challengers, and the work of Charles McLean 
Andrews Stands out as a fine example of an American historiography that sought to 
locate American history in a European context. 33 The problem faced by these advocates 
of a more trans-national or the newly described "Atlantic context" for history was how 
to attract North American graduate students to a form of history which marginalized 
the exceptional nature of the formation of the United States, or certainly tamed that 
exception. 

Most diffkult for historians attempting to attract graduate students to this new Atlantic 
history was that it did not usually Stretch beyond the eighteenth Century, with the emer- 
gence of the American nation-state, and graduate students could not be changed. "They 
make their choice early and for the rest of their lives the Student of European history 
knows very little of American history, the Student of American history very, very little of 
European," said J. Franklin Jameson in the 1920s. American students of European history 
generally chose periods and problems that they could interpret as earlier episodes in the 
history of liberty, eventually moving into the American republic. With few, however 
notable, exceptions, American history between world war one and the mid-1960s was a 
national story enclosed in a national arena. 34 Thus it was an all the more peculiar band 
of individuals who did chose this Atlantic path, and all shared one historical moment in 
common: all experienced World War II as active participants or came through the war 
with, understandably, changed views of world politics. This link between the experience 
of (another) world war, in which the United States cast off her inter-war political and 
social isolation from the "Old World" and reunited with it, is crucial in understanding Atlantic 
history. It was evident to contemporaries, and not just Lippmann. It was evident to the 


28 Bailyn, "The Challenge of Modern Historiography," 4 
29 Nore, Charles A. Beard, 1 06- 1 1 3. 

30, 


Beard, "The Idea of Progress," 3-19. 
3, Bailyn, "Braudel's Geohistory — A Reconsideration," 282. 
32 Bailyn, "The Idea of Atlantic History," 20. 

33 Johnson, "Charles McLean Andrews and the Invention of American Colonial History." 
34 John Higham, "The Future of American History," 1291, 1292. 
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Cambridge economic historian Frank Thistlethwaite, who came to know Charles McLean 
Andrews and Walter Lippmann in the late 1940s, when we wrote, "The central fact in the 
growth of this Atlantic Community was an informal partnership between the American 
and British peoples." 35 America could not afford to fail again, as she had done in the 
1920s, in consolidating "the old and familiär coalition of the Atlantic Community", in 
Lippmann's words. 36 Just as Britain had involved America in her informal empire in the 
nineteenth Century, America now had the responsibility to draw Europe into her informal. 
Thistlethwaite continued: 

The old interrelation between America and Europe, based on the conviction that the 
United States was an extension of Europe on a different plane, has been broken [by 
World War II] and the Americans have been left groping towards a new relation with 
Europe. It is too soon to teil what that relation will be; but it is already clear that after 
several false Starts its basis will be some sort of Atlantic Community, and that Britain, if 
only because of her Strategie position in the Atlantic gateway, will continue to play a 
central role. 37 

Yet the highly prudent engagements of political strategists and historians offers only 
one genealogy of Atlantic history, albeit the best known. There are certainly many others. 
Spanish and Portuguese language historiography teils a very different tale of the origins of 
Atlantic history. 38 The genealogy of Black and African-American Atlantic history, which 
sought to locate the history of the African Diaspora, of African slavery and of the location 
of African-American scholars in the "white" academy, is even older than that descending 
from Lippmann. 39 The Black genealogy of Atlantic history, and here I do not mean an 
African or Africanist lineage, but rather an understanding of Atlantic history and historio- 
graphy as developed by black and African-American scholars in the field, has its origins in 
Harvard and in the University of Oxford, where black scholars located themselves in the 
"color neutral" diseipline of Atlantic studies. Key in this story is Alain LeRoy Locke, philoso- 
pher and influential voiee in early black history and closely associated with the 'New Negro 
Movement', the Harlem Renaissance. Born in Philadelphia, both Locke's grandfather and 
father were involved in black education and in 1 904 Locke went to Harvard College. His aca- 
demic skills were evident and he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa in 1907 and named a 
Rhodes Scholar, which took him to Oxford where he remained until 1910. His time as 
the first black Rhodes Scholar (and the next black Rhodes did not come to Oxford until 
1 960) was not easy; five Colleges denied him admission, Hertford College eventually admit- 
ting him, and Southern Rhodes scholars in his class shunned him and made his presence an 
issue with other Americans at the university. 40 Together with other non-white students of 


35 Thistlehwaite, "Atlantic Partnership," 2. 

36 Blum, Public Philosopher, xli. 

"Thistlethwaite, "Atlantic Partnership," 17. 

38 See, inter alia, Mauro, Le Portugal et l'Atlantique au XVIIe siede; Chaunu and Chaunu, Seville et l'Atlantique; 

Vieira, Portugal y las islas del Atlantico; Carreira, As companhias pombalinas de Gräo-Parä e Pernambuco e 

Paraiba; Lisanti, Negöcios coloniais; de Alencastro, O Trafo dos Viventes. Formacäo do Brasil no Atlantico. 

39 See White, "Yes, There is a Black Atlantic." 
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the University, Locke formed a group that became known as the Oxford Cosmopolitan Club 
and he associated with fellow students including Pa Ka Isaka Seme, a black South African 
law Student, and eventual founder of the African National Congress of South Africa. 41 
Failing to take a degree, and feeling for the first time in his life an academic failure, 
Locke left Oxford for Berlin in 1910, where he pursued his studies for a further two years 
before returning to a Job at Howard University, secured with the help of Booker 
T. Washington. Locke saw the trans-Atlantic world of learning as an opportunity to be 
beyond, or above, color and those limitations placed on his role in the academy. Locke 
advocated the development of an academic Community which saw a new configuration 
in a mass of scattered Information, neither European nor American, but trans-Atlantic. 

Alain LeRoy Locke is best considered in the context of his contemporary at Oxford, 
Horace Kallen, and of the slightly later history Student Hugh Haie Beilot. Horace Kallen, 
also a Rhodes Scholar, was born in Berenstadt, Prussian Silesia in 1887. He moved, aged 
five, with his family to the United States. 42 Kallen's father was an orthodox rabbi in 
Boston and when Kallen entered Harvard College he denied his faith and declared 
himself an "American," not a Jew; he was dismissed from Princeton for being an avowed 
disbeliever. 43 Like Locke, who wrote to his mother after winning the Rhodes, "I am not a 
race problem, I am Alain LeRoy Locke," and who refused to see his heritage and color as 
an issue; Kallen formulated and advocated the notion of cultural pluralism. Kallen's cultural 
pluralism owed much to those conversations he had with Locke at Oxford, at a time when 
both struggled with issues of identity and place in an academic world where scholarships 
endowed by colonial activity in Africa brought an African-American and an American- 
Jewish scholar to be educated in Oxford. 44 Horace Kallen advocated a multiple perspective 
view of history and historical judgments. He saw best hope for the United States in the 
advancement of multiculturalism, an approach that should develop appreciation for the 
perspectives of others whilealsosustaining a value-tolerant acceptance of diverse historical 
and cultural understandings, belief Systems, customs, and sociopolitical traditions 4S Born 
of race, class and ethnic tensions in what they recognized as an Atlantic world, Locke 
and Kallen advocated a trans-national Solution to the complexities of the early twentieth 
Century. 

Locke and Kallen had met and discovered their shared Atlantic heritage when they 
attended the Hibbert Lectures given by their former Harvard philosophy lecturer William 
James. James was invited to deliver the lectures, which he did at Manchester College, 
Oxford, in May 1908, to populär acclaim. James was a mentor of that other great 


41 American National Biography Online, "Alain Locke," www.anb.org/articles/20/20-00599-articles.html 

42 Horace Kallen Papers, www.huc.edu/aja/Kallen.htm 

43 Kallen, Individualism: An American Way of Life, 5-8. 

44 Alain Locke to Mary Locke, 23 March 1907; Menard, Metaphysical Club, 390. 

45 Kallen, The Structure of Lasting Peace, 31; American National Biography Online, "Horace Meyer Kallen," 

www.anb.org/articles/16/16-01845-article.html ibid., "Democracy vs the Melting Pot." 

46 Kallen should not be seen as an enlightened character. Writing to a friend about the incident, Kallen wrote: 

"I have neither respect nor liking for his [Locke's] race — but individually they have to be taken, each on his 

own merits and value, and if ever a negro was worthy, this boy was." Later, when he agreed to invite Locke 

to tea, Kallen wrote he would do so "'tho' it is personally repugnant to me to eat with him." Menard, 

Metaphysical Club, 390-391. 
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Harvard product, and the first black Scholar to take a PhD from Harvard in History, in 1895, 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. 47 Du Bois, who like Locke and Kallen had studied at the Humboldt 
University in Berlin, also struggled with what he called "double-consciousness," the warring 
ideals of being black and American. In his The Souls of Black Folk, Du Bois prefixed two epi- 
graphs to each chapter; lines from a poem about freedom from a white American or Euro- 
pean and a number of verses, with musical annotation, of a Negro spiritual. 48 The 
implication was obvious: the white and European sentiment of liberty could not be the 
same without the black sentiment of oppression, which balanced it. Du Bois, Kallen, and 
Locke advocated the decentring of the academy and favored an Atlantic academy, which 
merged aspects of history and culture from a variety of Atlantic-world regions. 

Locke and Kallen found their Atlantic cultural pluralism while Americans abroad; 
Hugh Haie Bellot found his understanding of the Atlantic condition while studying 
British history at Lincoln College, Oxford, and engaging with Rhodes scholars and other 
Americans. Bellot became the first Englishman to hold a chair of American History in 
Britain, when in 1930 he took the Commonwealth Fund Professorship of American 
History in the University of London. 49 Between peers including T. S. Ashton at the LSE, 
Frank Thistlewaite and Dennis Brogan at Cambridge (who wrote the introduction to 
Lippmann's US Foreign Policy in 1943), 50 John Hawgood at Birmingham and W. K. 
Hancock at Oxford, the firm links between Britain and America through the study of 
shared historical moments was reinforced. In an address entitled "Atlantic History" in 
1946 Bellot, influenced by Brogan and the ideas of Walter Lippmann, urged British histor- 
ians and teachers of history to look at American history as "an integral and vital part of the 
history ofthose areas, European and American alike, which border upon the North Atlantic, 
and something without an understanding of which the history of western Europe in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is incomprehensible." 51 Bellot developed these ideas, 
writing, "it may be that Atlantic history is the thing to begin with." 52 Oxford's role in Atlantic 
history has continued since; in 1 993, the inaugural address of the Rhodes Professor of Amer- 
ican was entitled "American History in an Atlantic Context." 53 

Historiographical debates surrounding Atlantic history frequently fit near perfectly 
with more recent postmodernist calls for a destabilizing and decentring of the integrated 
national history. 54 If (from both a classical Marxist and a cultural studies perspective) 
centers are by definition "relocate" the discipline in the centre, floating out at sea, 
neither oppressive nor distastefully exploited, but abstract and hanging. The distasteful 
issues of power and control are suspended in this model, while previously neglected 


Du Bois's dissertation was published in 1895 as The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade to the United 
States of America, 1638- 1870, reprinted as The Souls of Black Folk. 
48 Menard, Metaphysical Club, p.396. 

49 Bellot had been Lecturer in History at University College London from 1 921 to 1 926, then Reader in Modern 
History, University of Manchester, 1927-1930. See Nichols, "American History and American Historians," 810. 
50 Lippmann, US Foreign Policy. 
51 Bellot, "Atlantic History," 61 -62. 
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areas are given their fifteen minutes of fame and then pass on, like lost ships in the night. 
Africanists, for example, find this newly found interest in the "Atlantic" comic and condes- 
cending. 55 Now that African history is being taken in from the cold and "incorporated" into 
Atlantic history, they write, Atlantic history can stand solidly on three legs. 56 
Taking umbrage with Atlantic history and particularly with historians who see the Atlantic 
world as a historical unit, historians of Africa see the history of that continent reduced to 
little more than a cursory treatment of the Atlantic slave trade and a referencing of works 
that equate Atlantic history with European civilization; or worse still, the near-invention of 
African history through it's association with the "European" Atlantic. 57 In this role, Africa 
always plays second fiddle in processes that shape the history and culture of the Atlantic 
basin. 58 Taking issue with the idea of a "black" Atlantic for the early modern period, Robin 
Law and Kristin Mann conceive helpfully of the Atlantic Community as "transracial" rather 
than specifkally black or white. 59 Aware of Ira Berlin's work on the creation of African- 
American societies in mainland North America, and the role in those societies played by 
what he calls African "Atlantic Creoles," Law and Mann suggest that this form of Atlantic 
Creole might be a useful term applicable to residents of "a cosmopolitan culture linking 
seaports on all sides of the Atlantic littoral." 60 Other scholars of Africa find some 
comfort in the "Atlantic Community." Historian of Africa L. H. Gann, a German-Jewish 
refugee to Britain, Oxford-educated and a military intelligence officer in post-war 
Germany, where he became an avowed anti-Communist, noted how he "increasingly 
became involved in trans-Atlantic history, in the reciprocal interaction between America 
and her allies" in the 1950s. Writing how the experience of World War II changed his 
views of history, Gann and his colleagues "thereafter embarked on a more ambitious 
design, centering on the partial Americanization of Western Europe . . . a process widely 
regarded with distaste by many European intellectuals;" this at a time when "a new 
trans-Atlantic Community came into being which profoundly affected life in many different 
fields." 61 Moreover, not just Africanists take issue with this condescension by Europeanists 
and Colonial Americanists to extra-North Atlantic history. South American historians, too, 
take issue with this occasional peppering of Anglo-Saxon historiography with the 'exotic' 
reference to the "barbarians on the frontiers of civilization." 62 

History is not a set of data to be deposited into tidy boxes, of which the national box 
is the most obvious and sensible; history, of course, is a constructed body of knowledge, 
and knowledge is always used by power to advance itself. 63 The basis for that power has 
changed since the 1940s, with the empowerment of the Academy and its response to 
globalization. Atlantic history is certainly a response; a response to the change in form of 
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European expansion and European or Western imperialism after 1776. In the nineteenth 
Century, this at times asymmetric relationship between the two potentially equal North 
Atlantic partners began to include teleological views on history. 

How does this fit Atlantic history? The concept and vocabulary of Atlantic history 
emerged largely as a response to World Wars I and II, as a result of genuine academic inter- 
est but also as a form of shared interests by victorious states in incorporating their respect- 
ive historical narratives into a shared hyper-narrative. This was certainly the case in the 
teaching of American history in many parts of Europe. In Italy, for example, what has 
been called a "continental Europe-based 'Atlantic history' whose central notion was the 
United States as a model of limited govemment" emerged among liberal historians of 
American history in the 1950s and 1960s. 64 Historians of such apparently unrelated subjects 
as the Reformation, most notably the libertarian socialist Giorgio Spini, took this method on 
board, stressing federalism and civil liberties in his work. This new history aimed at leaping 
the fissure caused by independence movements from 1 776 on and embraced the European 
disjuncture at huge loss of population and potential in the late nineteenth Century. The 
Americas were drawn together with Europe, and Africa was a nominal part of this cosmol- 
ogy because a so-called real "civilizing" mission was taking place there in the nineteenth 
Century. 65 Initially, ideas of Atlantic history based loosely on, or in response to, Braudel's 
labor-camp-written History of the Mediterranean was a response to the polarization of 
Europe, and the wider world, to the socialist-capitalist engagement. Unkindly, some 
critics see Atlantic history as little more than this: a "NATO" history, which is a free world 
response to the Cold War. Certainly, naive Atlantic history can become a history of the 
North Atlantic Territories Overseas, itself a variety of "NATO" history. 66 There is evidence 
to sustain this theory; the Atlantic world did not appear on the academic radar screens 
of states not involved in promoting the idea, although some states have used the Atlantic 
and Atlantic history as a means of justifying their struggle against communism, being once 
part of a glorious Atlantic world. 

Given Lippmann's insistence that Germany be excluded from any future Atlantic 
Community, it is interesting that, at precisely the same time as he first wrote of the 
concept of an Atlantic Community, ideas of the Atlantic World were being formulated in 
the Weimar Republic. Polarized views of future world politics appear in the divergent 
writings of Karl and Albrecht Haushofer, the father and son who dominated German 
geopolitics in the Zeitschrift für Geopolitik in the 1920s and 1930s. Haushofer senior and 
junior and their contemporaries hoped, in a post-World War I world, for a united Europe: 
where the Old World would deal with her own problems and let America and her "Atlantic 
World" geton with itsown business.This view of the Atlantic World was moregeopolitically 
realistic, given the United States' growing interests in the Pacific, and recounts Lippmann's 
own story of the Italian diplomat tired of American involvement in Europe. 67 German geo- 
politics, from a right-perspective as evidenced in the writings of Karl Haushofer, and from a 


,4 Vandagna, "The American Historian in Continental Europe," 539. 

,5 See, for example, the important study by Hochschild, King Leopold's Ghost. 
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DIE DREITEILUNG DER ERDE NACH DEM ARREITSPLAN DER ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR GEOPOLITIK» 

FIGURE 1 

"The Tripartite division of the earth based on the working plan of the Journal for Geopolitics." Zeitschrift für Geopolitik, vol. I, no. 4, 1924. By 
permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 
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left-perspective as evidenced in the writings of the son Albrecht Haushofer, rejected involve- 
ment in an Atlantic World in favor of a classical European world, which encompassed 
northern and north-central Africa and the Near East. 68 Haushofer's may be the first map to 
try to locate this new "Atlantic World" geopolitically and predates the post-World War II 
belief that the Atlantic World must begin with the exceptional nature of exchange and 
engagement in the North Atlantic, and then move to include those other parts. Rather, 
Europe and the very area "which still follow[s] roughly the frontiers of...the Roman 
Empire," to use Lippmann's words, is the area singled out for prime consideration by the 
Haushofers and their colleagues. 69 Europe must first learn to engage with her historic 
sphere of influence before becoming involved with those others world Systems, the "Atlantic 
World" and the "Indo-Pacific World." 70 The "Old World," a phrase which Lippmann cites his 
Italian diplomat as also using, is the seifsame world of "Western or Latin Christendom" that 
Lippmann invokes to justify the creation of an Atlantic World, but interestingly his world 
does not include the Semitic regions of the Near East or North Africa, as the Haushofers' 
does. Another genealogy of Atlantic history emerged in post World War I Germany and 
was a poignant reminder of the possibilities inherent in such a provocative geopolitical 
possibility: Karl Haushofer would go on to coin the term Lebensraum and to commit 
suicide in 1946; his son was executed by the Nazis for his anti-fascist stance and writings. 

Individuais who personally experienced one, or both, world wars saw the necessity, 
the validity, of enhancing and retaining historic links which republicanism and national 
history found distasteful. Fiscal issues certainly underscored this belief: it is no coincidence 
that many early articles and notes on the Atlantic Community appeared in Journals of 
Economic or Economic History. The Cold War that chilled the world increased an awareness 
that more was to be gained by justifying this engagement academically, and by rooting it 
historically. This was certainly the idea behind aspects of the Marshall Plan and of the later 
the Fulbright Bill, which might here be compared with the aims and intentions of the 
Rhodes Trust for the education of colonials and the creation of a colonial academic class 
that spoke with the vocabulary of the colonizer. 

Atlantic history, then, might just be a comfortable academic response to the dilem- 
mas of Information control in an information-saturated world, where the global is sought in 
everything. Alternatively, it might be an attemptto "reorient" imperial history in the Atlantic 
in a way similar to that under debate for Asian history: here, perhaps the wisest answer to 
the question "should we reorient" seems to be "yes and no, with some reservations." 71 
Otherwise, it might be the history of the "confederacy" of those Atlantic nations "bound 
to remain a league of states." 72 This is not to suggest that there is no validity in the disci- 
pline. Atlantic history has prompted a healthy academic critique of where we are and where 
we are going, and for quite a while now a flourishing of study and research has resulted in 
very fine debate and theadvancement of the discipline more generally. Entire studies have 
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arisen; this tradition has continued with edited series such as the "Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Atlantic History and Culture" promoting comparative studies of an atlanticist nature. Atlantic 
historians may be engaged in a variety of the civilizing mission as they crucially accept the 
modernist view that homogeneity was starkly absent in the past: as Atlanticists, many are 
now creating it. Just as the so-called civilizing colonial and imperial projects of the nine- 
teenth Century shared their eschewing of difference as a means of imposing their view 
of globalizing empire, we must be exceptionally careful not to do the same. There are 
numerous genealogies of Atlantic history, and research that is much more fruitful is 
needed to yield the bountiful harvest of the complex Atlantic world. 
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